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The Nature and Uses of coercion 

A few speed! ccamiunication writers tentatively acinit coercion as a part 
of the stixfy of influencing others (Simons, 1974; Smith, 1982) . In nost 
discussions of coercion in speedi ccmnunicaticai we find coercion contrasted 
with rhetoric, argunent, or persuasion. Often such cxaitrasts demonstrate the 
inferior status of coercion in order to condemn it. Douglas Ehninger's 
"Argument as Method: Its Nature, Its Limtations, and Its Uses," (1970) 
typifies this treatment. Contrasting argument with coercion as laeans of 
correction (alteration) of beliefs, Ehninger claims that coetx:ion is 
unilateral, that receivers of coercion are inert and passive, that coercion 
either wins or loses — ^that it "does not in principle admit of various levels or 
kinds of success," (p. 102) . He further clciims that the coercer's personal 
attitude tcward matters is immaterial and that the coercer loses nothing 
(exc^jt perhaps his or her tenper) frcan failures. Ihe coercer's personal 
beliefs reaooain unaffected. Argument, of course, has an opposite set of 
characteristics according to Ehninger. Argument is at least bilateral, the 
other side is active and soraetimes aggressive, there are levels of success, and 
both sides alter viewpoints so that both sides can enjoy some measure of 
success. Arguers are affected by the arguments of others — personal change and 
growth are the results of argument. Ehninger's arguments with respect to 
coercicxi and argument are convincing. Argument is si^jerior to coercion, at 
least in theory. Argument^s-theoretical superiority, hcwever, does not cbtain 
at a practical level. There coercion is widely used in gainii^g ccaipliance in 
organizations vMle argumentation is cairpacatively sparingly used for the 
reasons just enumerated. 

Bie attitude of most others v*io write about coercion is as negative or 
more negative than the attitude es^ressed by Ehninger. As a result, the 
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coercive nature of most institutions is covered with ei?iiemistic e)5)lanations 
that disguise coercive reality as persuasion and argument. The idea of asking 
the questicai, 'Hew can we teach students or clients hew to coerce effectively?" 
seems to be close to iinthirikable — at least without disguising the question. 
"Ifcw can we teach people to look out for number one?" scaoaehcw seems a bit more 
acceptable. So does, "Hew can we administfir ccarpensation and benefits to 
maximize productivity?" The result of indirection and condemnation in dealing 
with coercion is to prevent a clear view of its nature axxi its inoplications. 
The absence of a clear viev of coercion mrans those \Aio eitploy it are likely to 
do it badly, to misunderstand what the^ are doing, to iise it when it will be 
less effective than other means of influence, and to spend great amounts of 
time rationalizing vdiat they are doing. Worse still, the negative attitude 
toward this prevalent means of ccanraunication, prevents its direct study. As a 
consequence of our inability to stuc^ it directly, no set of principles for its 
effectivei>ess and its moral and ethical limits is available. 

The purpose of this paper is to argue that coercion is not only a 
legitimate form of influence, but that even in our qpen society, it is used as 
often, and within organizations more often, than persuasion. The paper further 
argues that a clear conc^Jtion of coercion and its operations will produce two 
benefits: First, where coercion is the influence means of habit or choice, a 
clear conc^rtJLon of its nature will increase its effectiveness. Second, a 
clear conc^)tion will help point to places vAiere coercion should be constrained 
or supplanted by other forms of influence. The method, selected to develc^ the 
legitimacy and prevalence is to review and sharpen the analysis of some of the 
influence forms presented by James T. Ttedeschi and his colleagues in their 
studies of social influence processes, (1972) . In several ways this paper 
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goes beyond the Tedesciii et al. formulation to establish greater precision in 
definition of pcwer, cx)ercion, and persuasion and their operations. It also 
goes beyond that fonmilation in relating those definitions to later pluralistic 
ajproaches to the sbody of forms of influence and conmuiiication. 

Coercion is a power based means of inflxxence. Om of the more 
serviceable definition of pcwer prc^josed by Robert Dahl is, "Pcwer is the 
probability that if P does x, W will do y, minus the prc*5ability that if P 
fails to do X, W will do Y arr^y, (1957) . When P equals the powerful person 
and W the weaker person, and x is scane notion of P toward W, then the 
definition makes the coix:;^Jt of power clear. Dahl and others einploying the 
definition recognize that the definition might jiost as well serve as a 
definition of influfiiK:e in general. influence over you is the prctoability 
that if I take scanae action x (write a paper) your behavior will be altered in 
some way minus the prdaability that if I do not take that action, your behavior 
will be altered in the same way as if I had taken the action. Whether we speak 
of power or influence, the advantages of this definition of power or influence 
are dear. It can be expressed neatly in symbols. Thus, p[Px -> Wy] - B[P"x - 
>Wy] . Change the P to an S for Source or Sender and the W to an R for 
Receiver, and the definition remains viable. If I send you a message and you 
alter your thou^ts or behavior, then I have influenced you, but only to the 
extent that that alteration would not have occurred if I had k^ silent. 
Before precisely defining coercion, it is worth noting two sets of inplications 
of the Dahl definition of particular salience for those who study 
coammication. 

Hie first set of iirplications of the Dahl definition of power has 
particular appeal for those in coranunication because the definition forces us 
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to oonsider and quantify receiver predilec±ions. If those sending inessages for 
persuasive or coercive purposes pick receiver behaviors that are quite likely 
to l:>egin with, then the likelihood of corpliance is hi^, thaigh the amount of 
influence is minimal. Thus, if one wishes to be perceived as hi^ily 
influential, he or she will pick areas of influence \diere the likelihood of the 
desired receiver behavior is great to begin with. Likewise, the wise receiver 
will enter into persuasive or coercive relationships viiere they will perceive 
thtanselves as ocraparatively free from influence — in other wortJs where they will 
be able to do those things they are already inclined to do. Ihe e^ccegtions to 
these general ads^ations are also interesting. Ihere are enplqyers who hire 
those who will be unable to ccnply with influence attenpts (standards) in order 
to create a "fire-a-ble", hi^ turn over work force. Also, there are 
individuals \dio place themselves in influence situations vAiolly inconsistent 
with their own predilections hewing that they will be converted to a different 
set of beliefs or behaviors or at least reaffirmed in their hopelessness. 

Ihe second set of implications particularly salient for those who stucfy 
speech ccanmunication arise frcm ignoring the second term in the Dahl 
definition. Those \^o ignore the second term are likely to be badly mislead 
about \*at they are accoonplishing. Chairs, Deans, and even Provosts provide 
classic exanples. For the most part, faculty are seme of the better trained 
and Cc^)able people in our society — at least for viiat t'ley do on a day-to-day 
basis. If the new administrative official (and turnover in these positions is 
frequent) begins prcaiPiLgation of his or her viewpoint accompanied by mission 
statements (orders) and fanfare, then it is quite likely that academically, 
things will go well in the unit involved. That, in turn, leads to development 
of more mission statements and fanfare, and things continue to go well, so moire 
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is done* Eventually, everyone gets tired of this and a new administrator: is 
c^pointed* Ihe fact is, that ^d-thout orders and fanfare, things would have 
gone well anyway in most cases* VZhen the person in the pcwer position ignores 
the second term of the Dalh definitiaa, it seems appropriate to call that the 
administrative fallacy* The fallacy results ^Aiea the person in a position of 
pcwer thinks and behaves as if they have more influence that they really have, 
because they have ignored the second term* 

The W or recei\^ in the relationship may also ignore the second term. 
If W igrjores the second term, he or siie ignores v*at they are likely to do 
without the influence attempts of P*s, and therefore, W may corns to think that 
they are subject to much greater influence frcm P*s tha;i is actually the case. 
Ihe more they ignore the role that their cwn desires play in their decisions, 
the more they are likely to feel controlled by others. The word that most 
closely fits those ^hiho view themselves as the product of coercion and 
persuasion of others is martyr. When a person viio receives influence attenpts 
ignores the second term of the Dahl definition so that they think they are 
controlled much more than they are, it seems apprcpriate to call that the 
martyr fallacy. To put it in Rotter's currently pc^Hilar dichotcaity, a P 

v4io ignores the second term will perceive W*s to have a much more external 
locus of control than they really have, and W»s \dio ignore the second term are 
likely to view themselves as having much greater external locus of control than 
necessary. 

With this definition of power or influence in mind, then coercion may be 
defined in terms of the nature of the tie between P aid W that establishes P's 
pcwer over W. VJhat is the nature of the resources with which P atteirpts to 
influences W? Resources can usually be conveniently divided into two 



categories— tangible and intangible. TJangible resources incltde such things as 
money, arms, physical strength, physical skills, etc. Hiey are associated with 
French and Raven's (1959) reward pcwer and coercive power. Intangible 
resources include such things as information, norms, attractive personal 
characteristics, etc. They 'are associated with French and Raven's categories 
of referent, informatiai, and legitimate pcwer. The chief problem with this 
distinction is that it is scxasMhat perc^rtxtal. Ecsources that may operate as 
tangible for one person may, in scaaae circumstances, operate as intangible for 
another and vice versa. For exanple. Insufficient Jxistification studies in 
cognitive dissonance ^^ecify the conditions under ^^ch money ceases to operate 
as a tangible resource and instead begins to operate as an intangible resource, 
(Petty & Cacic^spo, 19^1 ) • The opposite also happens; at times intangibles 
operate as tangibles. Thus, attention from an attractive individual may be as 
good as money for a person lew in self-esteem althou^ for most people 
attractiveness functions as an intangible. These forms of influence that rest 
upon intangible resources are persuasive and frequently draw upon societal 
norms to establish influence over others. The advice given in most of our 
textbooks suggests that our societal norm called rationality is particularly 
potent in this respect. That norm is often expressed in terms of prci)lems and 
solutions or warnings and mendations to use Ttedeschi's terms, although there 
is sooe reason to believe that other norms that Marwell and Schmidt identify 
such as altruism, debt, liking, altercasting, esteem, self-feeling, and so on 
are used with greater frequency to influence interpersonal ly than their 
rational equivalences, ea^pertise positive and negative. Notice that the only 
resource that must be held to iitplement one of these persuasive forms i£i the 
ability to get an maintain attention long enou^ to identify the appropriate 
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norm, to identify the nature of the axadieiice^s deviation txxm it, and to 
suggest means by which they can adiieve cooopliance, identity, or 
internalization of the norm. It is, of course, the tar^ible nature of the 
rescuroes possessed that provides the c^^xDrtunity for coercion, Hiere are two 
ways in vMdti to earploy tangible resources: First, tangible resources mi^t be 
enoplqyed to strike without warning, so to ^jeak. If you fit certcdn 
categories, your chair or boss mi^t increase your salary without telling you 
in advance as a part of a program to avoid affimative action problems. You 
mi^t return frm a leave of absence and discover that your your office has 
been moved from a desirable location to an undesirable one without bothering to 
let you knew aboit it in advance. Second, tangible resources might be used 
only after ccmraunication of the intent to do so. Your boss mi^t tell you that 
unless your performance inproves, you will be fired, or your chair mi^t tell 
you that inproved performance will result in a sizable salary increase. 

In the ^:irst case, after using resources to reward or punish the 
individual without prior anncunceroent, influence mi^t nontinue by either 
engagirig in further une:q)lained rewards or punishments, or by offering the 
target an explanation as to v4r/ she or he received the reward or punishment — 
\diat they did or are new e:5)ected to do in exchange for the reward or 
punishment. Ttie effect of the une55)ected reward or punishment will be to 
increase or decrease the behavior that the person rewarded or punished 
perceives as having preceded the reward or punishment. When ccmmunication 
follows, it may be directed towards helping the t-arget achieva the perc^jtion 
of the past that sender wishes the target to perceive, or it may be directed 
tcward modification of the future activity of the target. The initial 
"striking'' by the source should function acxx)rding to a classical iX c^jerant 



conditicaiing pairadigm on the receiver, and subsequent conmunication will 
function according to the usual factors that affect functioning of the 
cccimunication. 

The second use of tangible resources — use after ocanraonication — is 
the one of principle interest and it specifies coercion. If ity resources can 
be used to reward or punish another, and if I tell (or write to) another 
individual the conditions under \^c±l she or he receive punishment or reward 
from iny resource pool, then I have engaged in threats or premises, or seme 
coDPbination of the two that is designed to produce the jiesponse I wish to have 
produced* The inclusion of promises as a part of coercion is viewed as 
illegitimate ty sassa (Bayles, 1971, p. 17) • The history of the word coercion 
(Oxford English DictionarV t 1961, pp. 587-88) , does not incorporate the concept 
of bribery or other quid pro quo based influence atteapts. ix ^pite that fact, 
the concepts of reward and punishment aire so closely linked in our conditioned 
society, that history of the word aside, it currently makes sense to view both 
threats and premises as mirror images of eadi other. Hireats that are 
successful provide rewards by escape frcm or prevention of punishments. 
Ercmises that are unsuccessful provide punishments by withholding of potential 
rewards. Eixm the receiving end it makes little difference \^ther behavior is 
altered to receive a reward or avoid a punishment. It is still the desire for 
protection frcm or access to the resources of the powerful that controls the 
relationship. While i.^wards may be viewed as pleasant enougji to seaport a 
perc^jtion of freedom from control, the need of the source to conserve 
:esources means that rewards will be minimal ccnpared to the influence attenpts 
that involve threats. 

Baradigmatically, both the threat and promise contain the same elements. 
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P idOTtifies (more or less specdfically) a resource, an action that P wcfuld 
like to haive W perform (again with loore or less specificity) , and a statement 
of \Av3Lt will happen to W if W perforins the action (still again with more or 
less ^)ecif icity) . Threats and promises are the means for carrying out 
coercion, but before threats and prcndses can operate successfully at least 
five general conditions must be met, (Uie conc&pts that undarlie these five 
conditions obtedn for almost any influence attenpt. Ihey are, of course, 
variations vqpon the concepts of source, message, receiver, channel, and 
feedback.) 

First, W must want or need P's resources enou^ to be willing to maintain 
the relationship despite its controlling nature for W. The student most want 
ttie degree enou^ to tolerate the irxiignities of vital peepers and privileges 
withheld because library fines, and the frequently pointless arrogance of the 
professorate. Second, the threat or promise mu'^ be understood by W. Getting 
threats understood is not always as easy as one mi^t think. Even clear 
threats irade by those ^Aio are liked are may be assimilated ty us into aj>pruval 
of ^Arat we doing. And mild, intentionally a2±)iguous threats made by those we 
dislike may be contrasted into ^)ecific and vehement disapproval. Third, P 
must have the will to carry out the threat or promise. Clearly, if P is known 
to have reneged on a premise or to have fedled to carry out past threats, or to 
be currently distracted by other matters, the credibility of the current 
coercive attenpt is liJcely to be questioned by W. 

Fourth, xdiatever level of punishmerit or reward for failed threats or 
premises P is accustomed to administering for W*s ccatpliance failures, it is 
clear that those rewards and punishments must be often or severe enougji that W 
will find future coercive attempts credible. A bit of thou^t, however, 
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indicates that the v*ien a threat does not secure ccsipliance, the full prcsnised 
magnitude of the threat need not be carried out to maintain the believeafaility 
of future threats. In fact^ as we shall see belcw, there is good reason to 
exaggerate the nature of the threat to secure ccaipliance, but there is 
considerable disagreement about the degree to which the consequences thr^tened 
should be applied. Die current state of criminal legislation and actual 
jixJicial system practice is a case in point. Lil^ewise, there is good reason to 
make exaggerated prcndses in sane kinds o^ selling even thou^ the buyer i? 
alvays or almost always short-changed, so to ^>eak. J^^arently, credibility oiT 
both threats and prcsnises can be maintained with sanething less than deliverir^ 
100 percent of the punishment premised for non-corpliance or 100 percent of the 
reward premised for ccqpliance. 

Fifth, P must be at a level that permits monitoring of W or P naast have 
an effective monitorirg system in place. If W feels that it is unliJcely that 
any one will be able to deserve or otherwise determine Aether his unit has 
increased production at the end of the quarter, he will be able to resist the 
coercive attenpt. In sunroary, W mxst want sane of the resources held by P 
badly enoui^ to maintain the relationship in ^ite of its coercive nature, W 
must understand the threat or pranise made by P, P must have the will to carry 
out threat if coipliance is absent or to withhold the rewards premised if 
corpliance is absent, P vsjst reward and punish enou^ to mcdntcdn 
believeability of threats and prcmLses, and W must be convinced that P can 
monitor W's activities well enooi^ to reward or punish as necessary. 

Assuming all the criteria for effective coercion are met, then the larger 
the threat, the greater the likelihood of coipliance. Always, a threat that is 
so large that the consequences of non-caipliance outwei^ the benefits of 
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cxaTtinuin? the relationship is a limiting factor, but below that level, the 
larger the tiireat, the greater the likelihood of ccarpliance. Since the nature 
of a threat demands resource expenditures only vdien W fails to ccnply, a P 
trying to conserve resources (or get by on inadequate ones) , will prefer to 
threaten big and often. Again, assuitdng that the criteria for effective 
coercion are loet, and that the premised reward would not be so large as to give 
W the means of leaving the relationship if W received it, the larger the 
promise, the greater the likelihood of cccpliance. The natxire of the promise, 
however, demands resource e3g)enditure -^rtien ccarpliance is^secured. A P trying 
to conserve resources would look for ways to miniioize the promises he or she 
made, or to make .them in such a way that full ccsrpliance is seldcxa obtained, so 
that rewards are always negotiable. A two^3y-twD table illustrates jvist hew 
the costs of coercion may be calculated, and frcaa the table the reason for the 
nale followed by alirost all vAio must use coercion is threaten big and promise 
small. 





successful 


unsuccessful 


Threats 


minimal costs 


hi^ costs 


Promises 


hi^ costs 


miiiiinal costs 



Even \dien these rules are 'Apparently violated, a closer look usually reveals 
that they are being followed. Ihe 1986 defense budget of the Iftiited States was 
^raximately $225 billion, vMle the Foreign Aid budget was approximately $20 
billion spread over 75 countries, ( Statistical Abstract of the United States; 
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1987 , p. 316, p. 787, & p. 788) . That wcfuld seem to be a reversal of the 
principle imtil the aid needs of the rest of the world to achieve a decent 
standard of living are calculated. Then it becocass quite clear that it is far 
cheaper to build the means of massive threat than it v?ould be to premise the 
funds for needed developnant. The case beccmes even clearer \*en it is 
recognized that much of our Foreign Aid goes for military purposes, not 
economic purposes per se, and that the nature of the military is sudi that it 
can bring overvftielming pressure to bear on almost any single country or grcfop 
of countries aside frcm the Soviet block. To be perfectly fair, the 75 
countries we edd receives $ 240 million, vAiile each of them is subject to a 
threat v?orth a couple of hundred billion—and that's on an annual basis, not in 
tenis of cumulated weaponry. Hie U.S. is not alone. Almost ever^'* country that 
feels insecure ^^aroaches that insecurity with a military build-i?) rather than 
sharing its resources \dth its nei^ibors. 

Most of our institutions follow exactly the same policy—big threats and 
small or non-existent premises. Biere are virtually no formal rewards for good 
citizendiip. There are few proposals to give a tax rebate to those ^Aio pay on 
time thouf^ punishments for late payments are clearly specified, there are no 
fonial rewards for voting, but there are frequent and sometimes serious 
pixposals to begin fining or otherwise punishing ^people yho do not vote. The 
judicial system punishes big and offers few formal rewards for obeying laws. I 
have met only one person vAio received a notice fern police that she was driving 
especially well and courteously. 

In most institutions in our society and in most businesses that are large 
enough to require intermediate layers of administration, rules are iitposed that 
demand conservation of resources, that is, punishments are given out and 
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rewards withheld frcxa those \ihD ^3pear to be mildly extravagant with resources* 
Again, the rtile of the person who best conserves resources is to prcanise little 
and threaten big. Even if the demonstration that reasonable levels of rewards 
i:isually produce more of \*at is wanted than punishmsnts, the individual vAio 
tried to sell superiors \jpan a reward oriented system, would be xmable to do 
so. Such reward systems, even y/ihen increased prcxiuctivity is 
disproportionately iirproved, will be disallow by si^jeriors insistence vapon 
ranking or other quantitative measures of people. 

Iforals or Conclx:jsians 
If the definitions and analysis given above is true, then much of oar 
world is coercive. Whenever we enter into an arrangement, contract, or 
agreeraait with others based vpon their holding of resources that we want or 
need, we place ourselves in a position to be coerced. Assuming that those v*io 
hold the resources wish to conserve them— to get maximm influence with minimum 
resource ej^jenditure, then they will threaten big and premise little. If their 
threats are too large or too often, then we will be motivated to end the 
relationship if possible, and to revolt against it otherwise. When it comes to 
ertplqyiient, particularly relatively pleasant ercployment, there will be great 
incentive for both the agents of the coercers and those coerced to develcp 
euphemistic cover for the coercive nature of the relationship. There will be 
much surface talk of collegiality, oLerks will be called associates, and many 
non-academic satraps vho register students or manage buildings will be called 
Dean. 

Ihose vdiD wish to recognize resource based relationships for what th^ 
are, will pay attention to ccanmunication in those relationships. In each case 
there will be three elements to be examined— the reality of the relationship 
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and the souroe's perceptions and the receiver's perceptions of \tot eadi other 
is doing* That will lead to consideration of the coamnunication inplications of 
those five areas identified above as necessary for coercion to succeed* First, 
\*at resources are involved and v*iat makes W want them and vdiat matoes P willing 
to aoc^rt: W* What do both thirdc is going on? Second, since there is 
considerable motivation cai the part of both P and W to sublimate or disguise 
the nature of the relationship, there is the primary issue of how to 
ocannunicate the threat or promise and how the threats and prcanises are 
interpreted fay the receiver* Ihe degree of ambiguity of threat or promise 
d^)ends vpon both habits and skills of the source and the interpretation of 
threats and premises by the receiver d^)end3 XBpon receiver habits and skills in 
getting the most out of the relationship. Even lAien the strategy of utmost 
clarity is adcpted, clear threats made by those \*o are liked are may be 
assimilated by us into approval of the status quo; mild threats made by those 
\fB dislike may be contrasted into ^^pecific and vehement dise^roval by 
receivers* Premises made to those vdio like tis may, oddly enou^, be 
assimilated to smaller values than they actually have; prcanises made to those 
vdio dislike us may be contrasted to greater values than they actually have* In 
addition, clarity of threats and promises interacts with the third area, P's 
willingness to punish or reward and W*s perception of that willingness. What 
mi^t P include in a threat to noke sure that W correctly interprets P's 
willingness to reward or punish? Ktow will W's degree of certainty or 
iincertainty about P*s will affect the relationship. The way in vMch the issue 
of clarity of the threat or promise interacts with the issue of P's willingness 
to follow throu^ on threats or promises can be illiastrated with by considering 
these threats and promises and noticing how ambiguity interacts with the "will" 
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of p. For exairple assuming the W is naned Bill, P says, "As you know Bill, I 
have to decide on ^Aio will get the pranotion. If you can inprove the 
productivity of your unit by 5% during the next quarter, the prcanotion is 
yours," if a promise is made. Or, "As you laicw Bill, I have to decide vAio 
stays with us and vAio goes, and productivity in your unit is lew so unless 
things pick by 5% next quarter, I guess we'll need to look for scraeone else 
\^o can get production vp in your unit, " if a threat is to be used. In titiese 
cases the coercive nessages are reasonably specific. Tcward the ainbiguous end 
of the continoum, messages sudi as "Bill its scaiaetiroes unclear around here as 
to vdio has authority and vflio doesn't and I don't knew vAiether 4 or 5% growth in 
the productiai in your unit will be iofpressive, but if we get to prcaaaote anyone 
this year, it certainly couldn't hurt you to have a unit that's up, if you get 
considered for a promotion." Or, "Bill I prx±?ably am not the person ^o should 
be bringing this xxp, but seme people have been talking and I thou^t you'd like 
to knew that seme of them think your unit needs to pick things up a bit this 
next quarter. If we have to let people go thi^ year, it'd be hard to pick on a 
unit that's on an x:?)swing." Notice that the specific promise and threat and 
the ambiguous promise and threat ajoaount to the same thing. Some will think 
that the specific premises and threats are more likely to secure coitpliaiK:e, 
but that will d^)end on many factors diief among them Bill's perception of the 
person making the premise or thireat. If the specific ones are specific enou^ 
to make them credible, but if the P has past history (seaaaetimes even a single 
instance) of failing to carry out the threat or promise, then Bill may pay 
little attention to either. If the ambiguous premise or threat comes from a P 
\^ose past history incli:K3es following reccmmended iroprovements with promotions 
and failures to follow recommendations for irDprovement with firings, then Bill 
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may be very likely to follcw P's iirplicit advice. 

Fourth, since W's ocaipliance will be less than perfect in the views of 
both P and W, the ability to conmTnicate degrees of punishment or degrees of 
ccrapliance will be an area of great interest. Of equal interest will be the 
area of exaggerated threats and premises and the area of less severe punishment 
than premised or smaller rewards than premised. Is the ccnpliance demand 
"unconditional surrender*' before cessation of hostilities more effective than a 
cccplianoe demand of "pai±ial surrender*' to obtain a reduction in the level of 
hostilities. Will the most feared warden produce the most trouble free prison 
and by duplication, ^*at kind of leader will be the best ooercer? What kind of 
publicity about punishments and rewards directed at prisoners will produce 
peace, quiet, and reduced recidivism? Fifth and finally, ^Aiat degrees of 
monitoring will produce greatest ccsipliance. Given that monitoring by P or P's 
agents cannot be ccarplete, then v*iat monitoring schedules will produce the 
greatest likelihood of ccaaopliaiKS from W. Will P exaggerate threats in the 
hopes of being able to reduce monitoring behavior? Will W exaggerate r^rts 
of degrees of ccnpliance in order to stave off increases in monitoring attempts 
by F? 

Hie h(^5elessness of the paradigm generated fay analyzing the costs of 
coercion are ritemalized for most pecple in our society so that there is and 
will continue to be great resistance to increases in sizes and numbers of 
promises even thou^ it is clear that they may be more effective in bringing 
about ccatpliance than threats. Nonetheless, the minimal costs of large threats 
will lead to defense e3q)enditures far in the excess of expenditures for foreign 
aid, laws that increase penalties and punishments rather than laws that reward 
good citizenship, and continual, harassing threats to enplqyees in 
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organizations without the will to terminate or the resources to adequately 
reward* 

Deroite the realities of resource based relationships, most people will 
expert! more time and energy in construction of ec^iiemistic interpretations of 
the world than in examining the realities. The Hawthorne effect associated 
with the attention received frcm the prcciulgators of these qphemisms will 
canvince ii^rdinate numbers of pecple that these eigAiemistic analyses r^resent 
truth. Consequently, peqple will continue to be puzzled by ^ th^' are so 
anxious to leave heme, graduate, retire, seek prcaoaotions — in short, to find 
ways to esc^ living under inplied or explicit threats and promises in 
exciiange for engaging in b^iaviors that others attoipt to coerce ijpon them. 
Most will attribute these desires to esc^)e coercive systems to some 
di^xjsitioi of themselves or a disposition of those in change, rather than to 
the nature of the relationship. 
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